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ORGANIZATION NOTES 

THE STRUGGLE IN THE R. B. N. A. 

The history of the Royal British Nurses Association was, and has 
been, the chief lesson taken to heart by the thoughtful women among 
American nurses, who are willing to learn by the experience of others. 

A noted woman, famous for her record in reform work in questions 
relating to women and children, has said that the leading characteristic 
of the American people is that they are incapable of learning from the 
experience of others. Thus, in our young country, the same calamitous 
conditions of child-labor are sweeping the land, and laying the founda¬ 
tions for misery beyond computation, which disgraced England for half 
a century, and the price of which she is not done paying. We will 
not learn from her bitter lesson. So, too, the position of women in this 
free land started no higher, no freer, no better, than in old monarchies. 
Not from the example of others, but through sad experience, are they 
struggling toward education, legal justice, and liberty to earn their 
living. But the history of the R. B. N. A. did act as a warning. 
Through it we learned that it was a dangerous principle to admit 
physicians,—who are, if not directly the employers of nurses, at least 
largely middle-men,—to positions of leadership or control. It was so 
plainly evident that the best ones among physicians,—those we might 
safely be ruled by,—did not desire and would not take such positions, 
and that the only ones who wanted them were the jealous and petty 
sultans among men. 

At home we have proved this many times, for our broad, fine men 
have invariably said, “ Manage your own affairs, and we will help you 
as brothers,” and the ones who want to rule are the mercenaries, who 
look upon nurses as a money-making investment. In the struggle now 
taking place in England a group of these small men are determined to 
allow the nurses no just representation in the organization of their 
working lives and conditions. 

One of the significant things these men have done has been to 
suppress the addresses of members. This i« a well-known political 
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device to keep people from uniting among themselves against unjust 
control. We have our own examples of it at home in the nurses’ direc¬ 
tories controlled by medical men, in not one of which can the nurses’ 
addresses ever be learned. We have had personal experience of this 
in the case of the Philadelphia registry. 

What the R. B. N. A. dictators are trying to do is, to prevent the 
establishment of a central examination; to allow medical men to place 
untrained women on the register after five years’ “ practise;” to put 
medical men in the majority on the central committee. 

The British Journal of Nursing justly remarks: “ Thus trained 

nurses under this bill are made absolutely dependent upon the will of 
the medical profession, which is to have power to govern them without 
the responsibility of training, employing, or paying them.” 

A private nurse in England expresses as follows the feeling among 
nurses: “ One of the most insulting incidents at the meeting of the 

R. B. N. A. on January 17 was the contemptuous manner in which Dr. 
Comyns Berkeley, the Medical Hon. Secretary, attempted to excuse his 
committee for depriving us of our addresses on the roll which they sub¬ 
stituted for our Register of Trained Nurses. We are not quite the home¬ 
less nomads Dr. Berkeley appears to think we are. Several of my 

friends are nurses—from my home district—and they all have homes— 
one the vicarage, two are daughters of solicitors, and one of a medical 
man, and very grateful these professional families of good standing are 
to have their daughters occupied in healthy, interesting work, instead 
of wasting time at home, looking out for a husband, as did women in 
the same rank of life in the last generation. Nurses also of different 
classes have homes or friends, and to publicly state that an honorable 
body of women, such as our trained nurses are, shall not have their 
addresses published in their registers because they are homeless is about 
as insulting a thing as ever the R. B. N. A. has done, and that is saying 
much. The truth is we are easier to ‘ nobble and control if we are 
not known to one another. Cooperation amongst, not registration of 
nurses, is what our enemies, employers, and in some cases, sweaters, fear, 
and are determined to prevent.”— British Journal of Nursing. 

THE IRISH NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Irish Nurses are a joy for their vigor, character, and energy. 
An Ulster branch has lately been formed, where an inspiring address 
was made by Miss Huxley, a woman whose mind any man might be 
proud to possess. A precious ingredient in the make-up of the Irish 
nurses is great common sense, and the interest they take in public ques- 
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tions is refreshing to behold. Another effective member is Lady Her- 
mione Blackwood, who has done much, in bringing them together and 
who has been made president of the Ulster branch. 


Miss Isla Stewart’s admirable address bn the Twentieth Century 
Matron has been translated into the Danish Nursing Journal. 


The city of Berlin is to have a model institute for the reduction of 
infant mortality. Both France and Germany have active reform move¬ 
ments in favor of the natural nourishment for infants in place of the 
widely-prevalent artificial foods. The Berlin establishment is to be a 
centre for study and original research and investigation, open to all the 
medical scientists of the empire. Besides laboratories of the most 
advanced science, there are to be reception wards and homes where 
mothers will be kept for several months with their babes; and a model 
dairy of cows and goats for experimenting with these substitutes for 
mother’s milk. The city of Charlottenburg has donated a magnificent 
site of land for the buildings, and an endowment will come jointly 
from the municipality and from private munificence. 


The Berlin Society for Warfare against Tuberculosis employs a 
nurse, who during the past year has made 1,500 visits. Nine men, 26 
women, and 24 children have been sent for curative treatment to 
sanatoria; 31 men, 18 women, and 3 children in incipiency have been 
given recuperative vacations; 3 men, 8 women, and 1 child were placed 
in hospitals; 3 women and 17 children were settled in the country, and 
17 children sent to summer colonies. The society distributed 2,200 
litres of milk, and an abundance of other nourishment, financial aid, 
clothing, bedding, fuel, etc. 


Berlin is about to establish sanitarium schools in country and 
mountain regions for delicate or convalescent children, where they will 
continue to receive their education while improving in health. 


The silver wedding of the German emperor and his wife has been 
celebrated, at their request, by munificent donations for humane pur¬ 
poses, and the German Nurses’ Association made a special effort in 
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gathering funds for the “ Hilfskasse,” or fund for the aged and invalided 
nurses who are ineligible for private insurance, and for whom the State 
insurance is too meagre. 


Nosohomos, the journal of the Holland Society of Nurses, is now 
appearing as a w r eekly instead of monthly. Nosohomos is a thoroughly 
up-to-date journal, most intelligently and fearlessly edited, and is doing 
a great work in uniting the nurses of Holland. 


Nursing Notes thinks the last year’s report of the Royal National 
Pension Fund a very satisfactory one; the invested funds reach 
$5,000,000, and in the year 1905 1,300 new policies w r ere issued. Since 
the time of starting the fund over $300,000 have been paid in pensions. 
This is all very well, but the disgusting patronage and humiliating pub¬ 
licity with which the English pension fund is conducted, together with 
the fact that it has always served as its first purpose for the glorifica¬ 
tion of a professional philanthropist, are very serious drawbacks. There 
is no reason why a pension fund for nurses should not be conducted 
with quiet dignity and on a perfectly business-like basis. If we ever 
have one in this country it is safe to predict that the nurses themselves 
will have something to say about it. 


An English nurse writing to the British Journal of Nursing from 
Paris says: “To-day is Christmas Day, and it feels very dreary here 
after England. Nursing matters are in a very sad condition here, 
and are likely to remain so. I recently visited the £ Hopital des Infants 
Malades,’ one of the largest in Paris, containing 800 beds. I cannot 
describe to you what it is like. The heat is dreadful and all the win¬ 
dows are kept closed. As the nurses in so many Paris hospitals are 
quite of the lowest class, the general tone is more than doubtful. I am 
much afraid that there are not many people who will take interest in 
the Nursing Conference.” Perhaps the visit of groups of intelligent 
women from all countries (for I think we shall have some from almost 
every country where there are trained nurses) will do something toward 
stirring up interest in nursing questions in Paris. 



